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To PREVENT. v. a. [pr/evenio, Lat. prevenir, Er.] 

1. To go before as a guide; to go before, making die way 
eafy. 

Are we to forfake any true opinion, or to fliun any requi- 
fite adion, only becaufe we have in the practice thereof been 
prevented by idolaters. Hooker,, b. v.f 12. 

Prevent him with the bleffings of goodnefs. Pfahn xxi 3. 
Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy moft gra¬ 
cious favour. Common Prayer. 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 

Common Prayer. 

2. To go before ; to be before ; to anticipate. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be oc¬ 
cupied in thy words. Pjalm cxix. 4. 

The fame officer told us, he came to conduit us, and that 
he had prevented the hour, becaufe we might have the whole 
day before us for our bufinefs. Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 

Flies have their tables fpread, ere they appear; 

Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 

Others do fleep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems. 

Soon fhalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands. 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands; 

Coud’ft thou lomc great proportion’d mifehief frame. 
They’d prove the father from whole loins they came. Pope. 

3. To preoccupy ; to preengage ; to attempt fir ft. 

Thou halt prevented us with offertures of love, even when 
we were thine enemies. King Charles. 

4. To hinder ; to obviate ; to obftrud. This is now almoft 
the only fenle. 

They prevented me in the day of my trouble; but the 
Lord was my upholder. Pfalm xviii. 18. 

I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 

The time of life. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

This your finccreft care could not prevent , 

Foretold lo lately what would come to pafs. Milton. 

Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likclicft to prevent 
it; becaufe it hinders us from making the beft ufe of the ad¬ 
vantages which we enjoy. Atterbury. 

To Pre vent, v. n. To come before the time. A latinifin. 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath beenfteeped 
fheep’s dung, will prevent and come early. Bacons Nat. Hi/l. 

Preve'nter. n. f. [from prevent.] 

1. One that goes before. 

The archduke was the aflailant, and the preventer , and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Bacon. 

2. One that hinders ; anhinderer; anobftruder. 

Preve'ntion. n. f. [prevention, Fr. from preventum, Lat.] 

1. The a& of going before. 

The greater the diftancc, the greater the prevention ; as in 
thunder, where the lightning prcccdcth die crack a good 
fpacc. Bacon. 

No odds appear’d 

In might or fwift prevention. Milton. 

2. Preoccupation; anticipation. 

Atchievemcnts, plots, orders, preventions, 

Succefs or lofs. Shakefp. 

3. Hinderance; obftrudion. 

Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d. Milton. 

Prevention of fin is one of the greateft mercies God can 
vouchfafe. South's Sermons. 

4. Prejudice ; prepofleffion. A French expreflion. 

In reading what 1 have written, let them bring no parti¬ 
cular gufto or any prevention of mind, and that whatloevcr 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 

Preve'ntional. adj. [from prevention. J Tending to pre¬ 
vention. Diet. 

Preventive, adj. [from prevent.] 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears arc true defenfives, as well 
as upon actual invafions. Bacon. 

2. Prefervative; hindering ill. It has of before the thing pre¬ 
vented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of difeafes; preventive is 
that which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth lickncls. 

Brown. 

Procuring a due degree of fweat and perfpiration, is the 
beft preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 

Preventive, n. f [from prevent.] A prefervative; that 

which prevents; an antidote. 

Preve'ntively. adv. [from preventive.} In fuch a manner 
as tends to prevention. 

Such as fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the 
integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thir¬ 
teen ribs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PRE'VIOUS. adj. [ prtevius , Lat.] Antecedent; going be¬ 
fore ; prior. 

By this previous intimation we may gather fomc hopes, that 
the matter is not defperate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Sound from the mountain, previous to the ltorm. 

Rolls o’er the muttering Earth. Thomfon. 
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Previously, [from fmhm.] Beforehand; inteccdm.1. 
Darting their ftings, they previtujly declare ■ 

Defign’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. n • 

It cannot be reconciled with perfect finceritv as ~ » 

fuppofing fome neglect of better information. 7 p'ffi 
Pre'viousness. n.f. previous.] Antecedence ' 
PREY. n.J. [pneda, Lat.J 

1. Something to be devoured; fomething to be feized; food gotten 
by violence; ravine ; wealth gotten by violence ; plunder 

A garnfon fupported itfelf, by the prey it took from ffie 
neighbourhood of Avlcfbury. Clarendon, b. viii 

1 he whole included race his purpos’d m ‘ 

She fees herfelf the monfter s prey. 

And feels her heart and intrails torn away. J) ryr i 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the ikies, ' 

While virtue leads the noble way; 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 

Where fordid int’reft ihews the prey. p • 

2. Ravage; depredation. 

Hog in floth, fox in ftealth, lion in prey. Shakefp 

3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 

There are men of prey, as well as beads and biids A prey 
that live upon, and delight in blood. L'Ejlrand 

To Prey. v.n. [ prador , Lat.] *’ 

1. To feed by violence. With on before the objed. 

A lionefs 

Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch. 
When that the fleeping man fhould ftir : for ’tis 
The royal difpofition of that beaft 
To prey on nothing that doth feem as deaJ. Shakefp. 

Put your torches out; 

The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowly eaft. Sbake \ 

Jove venom firft infus’d in ferpents fell. 

Taught wolves to prey, and ftormy leas to fwell. May. 

Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

2. To plunder; to rob. 

They pray continually unto their faint the commonwealth, 
or rather not pray to her, but prey on her; for they ride up 
and down on her, and make her their boots. Shake/p. 

3. To corrode; to wafte. 

Language is too faint to fhow 
His rage of love; it preys upon his life; 

He pines, he fickens, he delpairs, he dies. Adiifn, 
Pre'yer. n. f [from/rcy.] Robber; devourer ; plunderer. 
Priapism, n.f [priapifmus, Lat. priapifme, Fr.J A preter¬ 
natural tenfton. 

Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapifm. Bacon. 
The perfon every night has a priapijm in his llecp. Flayer. 
Price, n.f [prise, Fr. prat.ium, Lat.J 

1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price ; neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which coft me no¬ 
thing. 2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath its price in compofition, if you take 
away any thing, or any part do fail, all is dilgrace. Bacon. 
If fortune has a niggard been to thee. 

Devote jfiyfelf to thrift, not luxury ; 

And wifely make that kind of food thy choice. 

To which neceffity confines thy price. Dryden . 

2. Value; eftimation; fuppofedexcellence. 

We ftand in fome jealoufy, left by thus overvaluing their 
fermons ; they make the price and eftimation of feripture, 
otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

Sugar hath put down - the ufc of honey, inafmuch as we 
have loft thofc preparations of honey which the ancients had, 
when it was more in price. Bacon. 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 

Suppoftng the quantity of wheat, in refpect to its vent be 
the fame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. Locke. 

4. Reward ; thing purchafed at any rate. 

Sometimes virtue Itarves, while vice is fed ; . 

What then l is the reward of virtue bread ■ 

That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil; 

The knave deferves it, when he tills the foil. 

To Price, v. a. To pay for. 

Some £hall pay the price of others guilt; 

And he the man that made Ians foy to fall, 

Shall with his own blood price that he hath fpilt. E. Qjten. 
To PRICK, v. a. [ppician, Saxon.] 

1. To pierce with a linall punCture. 

Leave her to heav’n. 

And to thofe thorns that in her bol’om lodge, 

To prick and fting her. Shakefp • Harr, e • 

There fhall be no more a pricking brier unto the hou e 0 
Ifrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel XXV1U VT 

If fhc pricked her linger, Jack laid the pill in the way. 

2. To form or erect with an acuminated point. , 

The poets make fame a monfter; they fay, I® 0 * 
many feathers (he hath, fo many eyes fhc hath unt y ™L n l 
fo many tongues, fo many voices, Ihe P r ’^ s ^_ n °jfjfays . 
ears * * A hunted 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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A hunted panther cafts about 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks herlift’ning ears to fcout. Dry. 
His rough creft he rears. 

And pricks up his predeftinating cars. Dryden. 

The fiery courier, when he hears from fir 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouis of war. 

Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgils Georg. 

A o-reyhound hath pricked ears, but thofe of a hound hang 
down; for that the former hunts with his ears, the latter 
only with his nofe. Grew. 

The tuneful noife the fprightly courfer hears. 

Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. Gay. 

Keep clofe to ears, and thofe let affes prick ; 

’Tis nothing-nothing; if they bite and kick. Pope. 

3. To fix by the point. 

J I caufed the edges of two knives to be ground truly ftrait, 
and pricking their points into a board, fo that their edges 
mwht look towards one another, and meeting near their 
points contain a rectilinear angle, I faftened their handles to¬ 
gether with pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4. "To hang on a point. 

The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 

r. To nominate by a pun&ure or mark. 

Thofe many then fhall die, their names are prickt. 

Shakefpearei 

Some who are pricked for fheriffs, and are fit, fet out of 
the bill. Bacon. 

6. To fpur ; to goad ; to impel; to incite. 

When I call to mind your gracious favours. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that. 

Which clfe no worldly good fhould draw from me. Shakefp. 

Well, ’tis no matter, honour pricks me on ; 

But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Pope. 

7. To pain ; to pierce with remorfe. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts, 
and faid, men and brethren what fhall we do ? Ads ii. 37. 

8. To make acid. 

They their late attacks decline. 

And turn as eager as prick'd wine. Hudibras, p. ii. 

9. To mark a tunc. 

To Prick, v. it. [prijken, Dutch.] 

1. Todrels one’s felf for fhow. 

2. To come upon the fpur. This feems to be the fenfe in 
SpenJ'er. 

After that Varlet’s flight, it was not long. 

Ere on the plain fall pricking Gtiyon fpied. 

One in bright arms embattled full ftrong. Fa. Queen. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms of filver fhield. Fa. Queen. 

They had not ridden far, when they might fee 
One pricking towards them with hafty heat. Fa. Queen. 
The Scottifli horfcmen began to hover much upon the 
Englifh army, and to come pricking about them, fometimes 
within length of their ftaves. Hayward. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

In this king Arthur’s reign, 

A lufty knight was pricking o’er the plain. Dryden. 

Prick, n.f. [pjucca, Saxon.] 

1. A fharp flender inftrument; any thing by which a pundture 
is made. 

The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 
It is hard for thee to kick againil the pricks. ASts ix. 5. 
If the Englifh would not in peace govern them by the law, 
nor could in war root them out by the fword, mull they not 
be pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their fidcs. Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beafts, he would 
have armed them with horns, tufks, talons or pricks. Brand). 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a teafing and tormenting thought; re¬ 
morfe of confcicnce. 

My confcicnce firft receiv’d a tendernefs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeechcs utter’d 

By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. A fpot or mark at which archers aim. 

For longfhooting, their fliaft was a cloth yard, their pricks 
twenty-four fcore; for ftrength, they would pierce any ordi¬ 
nary armour. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4* A point; a fixed place. 

Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 

To prick of higheft praife forth to advance. Spenfer. 
Phaeton hath tumbled from his car. 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shakefp. 
5• A puncture. Jr 

No afps were difeovered in the place of her death, only 
two lmall inlenfible pricks were found in her arm. Brown. 
J bfc pnnt of a June in the ground. 
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Pri'cker. n.f. [from prick.] 

1. A fharp-pointed inftrument; 

Pricker is vulgarly called an awl; yet, for joiner s ufe, it 
hath moft commonly 1 fquare blade. Moxon's Mechdn. Exert. 

2. A light horfeman 

They had horfemen, prickers as they ate teiu.ed, fitrei to 
make excurfions and to chace, than to fuftain dnv ft'ong 
charge. Hayward. 

Pri'cket; n.f. [from prick.] A buck in his fecorid year. 

I’ve call’d the deer ; the princcfs kill’d a pricket. Shakefp. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 
picket. Manwood of the Laws of the f . ./I. 

Prickle, n.f. [from prick.] Small fharp point, like that of 
a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence ; the plants 
that have prickles, are black and white, thofe have it in the 
bough ; the plants that have prickles in the leal, are holly and 
juniper; nettles alfo have a fmall venomous prickle. Ba on: 

An herb growing in the water, called lincoftis. Is full of 
prickles-, this putteth forth another fmall herb out of tue leaf, 
imputed to moifture gathered between the prickles. Bacon. 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the 
prickles ran into his feet. L'Ejlrange. 

The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-graiii’d thiftles pafs. 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden-, 

The flower’s divine, where’er it grows, 

Negled the prickles, and affiime the rofe. JVatts: 

Pri'ckliness. n. f. [from prickly.] Fullnefs of fharp points. 
Pri'cklouse. n.f [prick and :oufe ] A wdrd of contempt 
for a taylor. A low word. 

A taylor and his wife quarreling; the woman in contempt 
called her hufband pricklouje. L'Ejlrange. 

Pri'cksong. n.f. [prick and fong.~\ Song fet to rnufick. 

He fights as you fing prickjongs, keeps time, diftance and 
proportion. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pri'ckly. adj. [from prick.] Full of fharp points. 

Artichoaks will be lefs prickly aiid more tender; if the feeds 
have their tops grated off upon a ftone. » Bacon. 

I no more 

Shall fee you browzing, on the mountain’s brow; 

The prickly fhrubs. Drydem 

How did the humbled Twain deleft 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! Swift's Mi ceh 

Pri'ckmadam. n.f. A fpecies of houfeleek, which fee. 
Pri'ckpunch. n.f. 

Prickpunch is a piece of tempered fteel, with a round point 
at one end, to prick a round mark in cold iron. Mixon. 
Prickwood. n.f. A tree. Ainjworth. 

Pride, n.f. [pjur or ppyb, Saxon.] 

1. Inordinate and unreafonable felf-efteem. 

I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry V II* 

Pride hath no other glafs 
To fhew itfelf, but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shakefp. 
He his wonted pride foon recollects. Alilton. 

Vain aims, inordinate delires 

Blown up with high conceits engend’ring pride. Milton, 

2. Inlolence; rude treatment of others; infolent exultation. 

That witch 

Hath wrought this hellifh mifehief unawares ; 

That hardly weefcap’d the pride of France. 

They undergo 

This annual humbling certain number’d days, 

To dafh their pride and joy for man feduc’d. 

Wantonnefs and pride 

Raile out of friendfhip, hoftile deeds in peace. 

3. Dignity of manner; loftinefs of air. 

4. Generous elation of heart. 

The honeft pride of confcious virtue; 

5. Elevation ; dignity. 

A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place. 

Was by a mottfing owl hawkt at and kill’d; 

6. Ornament ; fhow ; decoration. 

Whofe lofty trees, yclad with Cummer’s pride, 

Did fpread fo broad, that heavens light did hide. 

Smalleft lineaments exaCt, 

In all the liveries deck’d of furnmer’s pride. 

Be his this fword, 

Whofe ivory fheath, in wrought with curious pride » 

, A <Ds graceful terror to the wearer’s fide. 
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7. Splendour; oftentation. 

In this array the war of either fide, 

e 'ruT Ugh r Ath L enS ? af f d " ith milicar y pHde, Drydcni 
The ftate of a female beaft foliciting the male. 

It is impoffible you fhould fee this. 

Were they as fait as wolves in pride. Shakefp. 

I o Pride. 2/. a. [from the noun.] To make proud ; to rate 
himlclf high It is only ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 

He could have made die moft deformed beggar as rich, as 
thole who moft pride themfelves in their wealth. Go. of the Ton 
6 This 
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